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of beauty. But It yields no such standard, for the whole
response which we make is subjective and single. The
example of a re-discovered statue, admired centuries ago
and still admired to-day, does point to a certain con-
tinuity of human experience, some degree of similarity
(in aesthetic matters) between the mental equipment of
an ancient Greek or Egyptian and that, say, of a present-
day Englishman or Italian. But, in order to arrive at a
common element which we may take to mirror the
inherent beauty of the statue, we have to resolve the
similarity between the aesthetic experience of A and that
of B into identity plus difference, just as similarity may be
resolved in the abstract wrorld of physics or chemistry.
The wholeness of experience refuses to be so anatomized.
Each state of consciousness is unique. It may be more or
like other states and, for purposes of comparison and
discussion, we have to analyse each state as best we can;
but we are dealing with elements that interpenetrate and
we can never reach a residuum of separable parts. Analysis
may yield useful and fairly approximate results, but we
must beware of treating the disjecta membra as actually
existing and constituting the intact whole.

The treatment of experience as made up of separable
parts is a premise with which no objective theory of beauty
ian dispense. And the premise is false. An organic whole
iocs not consist of parts, and cannot be constructed with
parts. It is a complex of elements not existing separately,
but in a unity due to some internal animating principle.
Thus aesthetic experience is an organic whole unified by
t .particular kind of interest, the aesthetic, the character
of which wIE kter be defined.